2                  THROUGH AN INDIAN CAMERA
Sir Reginald Craddock's Dilemma in India
expressed the thought of a particular school amongst
the leading pro-Consuls, that self-governing insti-
tutions of a democratic nature are just as unsuited
to the people of the States as to the people of British.
India, and although the Ruling Princes say that they
welcome democracy for British India, they do so
because they do not wish to be thought antiquated
despots and believe that they would gain Parlia-
mentary support by appearing enlightened and
anxious for democracy over the way. This school
of political thought has never ceased to emphasize
the principle of holding Butish India and Indian
States together under British control.
It is quite clear to those who have carefully
followed the trend of events m India as a whole,
that an attempt is now being made to solve the Indian
States' problem by adhering, as far as possible, to
the aforesaid principle. Take, for example, the
recommendation of the Butler Committee, which
proposes the Viceroy and not the Governor-General
in Council as the agent m all dealings with the Indian
States, with advisory committees to be appointed
by him, representing both Indias when interests clash,
making the Secretary of State for India the final
authority. The Simon Commission, while admitting
that the " States cannot be compelled to come into
closer relationship with British India than exists at
the present time," has only expressed the pious hope